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On Sunday, June llth, the sky was clear of clouds and the
heat consequently intense. But these things were hardly con-
sidered when the work ahead promised to be much warmer still.
It was 12.35 P. M. when the right wing of the battalion had
reached its position behind a slight ridge, where it rested to fill
canteens and cartridge boxes, and to be sure that bayonets were
all secure and fixed. From this position a road was seen across
the ravine leading down from the cliffs on which the citadel
was located and then up the river. On the left was a small
knoll which commanded this road. It was at once seized and
Lieutenant Commander Douglass Cassell directed to occupy it
with a company and one section of artillery.

The Monocacy, in compliance with signals, had maintained a
vigorous and murderous cannonade of the forts as the battalion
advanced, driving the enemy from them like rats. It was these
troops that momentarily augmented those in the citadel. Upon
this last fortification Commander McCrea opened a merciless
cannonade, until signaled to cease firing so that the battalion
could make a charge upon this work.

In the citadel across the ravine the enemy chanted a solemn
dirge, but whether it was a battle song of defiance or a dirge of
death was never learned. Some of the men to whom this battle
was to be a sort of baptism of fire were a little disturbed by the
solemnity of the weird song, but when reminded that " barking
dogs rarely bite/' took new determination for the fight which
followed, desperate as it proved.

Open order was directed by Casey, the rear rank some six
feet in rear opposite the interval of front rank. At 12.40 P. M.
the order " Charge at double quick" was given. The battalion
rose over the ridge and passed down the hill across the ravine
and up to the parapets of the citadel amid a storm of projectiles.
There were a number of casualties, but at close range the wonder
was that they were not more numerous. The fighting inside the
citadel was severe and stubborn.

It was here that Lieutenant Hugh W. McKee fell mortally
wounded. He was among the first to reach the parapet and fell
under an avalanche of projectiles into the fortification, shot
through the stomach and spine. In falling he fell against the
writer, but in the smoke and noise of the conflict it was thought Casey and a strong skirmishS. N. C.
